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Religious. 


«nae ATTEMPT TO DEPRIVE UNITARIANS OF THE 
NAME OF CHRISTIANS. 
(Concluded from p. 109.) 
It still remains to show, as was originally de- 
igned, the inexpediency and wmprudence of this 


proceeding on the part of some Trinitari- 


ans. . . . 
And, first, we complain of it as unnecessarily 


widening the breaches which already exist 
among Christians. A spirit of conciliation and 
tenderness exerted by the orthodox would be 
infinitely more likely to attract Unitarians 
back fo the path of truth, if they are indeed in 
an error, than this ulterior measure of defiance, 
exclusion and denunciation. It may lacerate 
the feelings of a few timorousand tender-heart- 
ed persons, it may induce others to be silent in 





spite of their convictions, and it may, for a very. 


short time, and in a very small degree, obstruct 
the progress of the offending doctrines. Yet, on 
the other hand, zealous, but well-meaning Trin- 
‘tarians, can have no possible idea of the aston- 
ishing contrary effect produced among Unitari- 
ans by these violent and proscriptive measures. 
We can conceive of no greater injury that can 
be inflicted on a heart of the least sensibility 
than to rob it of the name of Christian. And 
will men sit down quietly and tamely under the 
reception of injury? It is not in human nature 
to do it. We venture to declare, that since the 
memorable reformation conducted by Luther, 
there is no instance recorded in ecclesiasticai 
annals, of a progress so rapid and extensive in 
the dissemination of religious opinions, as has 
taken place with respect to Unitarianism in 
America during the past ten years. And whom 
have we to thank for it? Why none on earth 
but those, whe perceiving the mere existence, 
or at most the slow and silent march of free in- 
quiry stealing gradually along, saw fit to rouse 
its latent energies by interposing mounds of 
misrepresentation, or calling forth its mighty 
resistance by proscriptive denunciation. ‘The 
reaction was inevitable, was irresistible. Unit- 
arianism raised its sleeping head, shook from 
its brow the ineffectual arrows that were hurled 
from every quarter against it, andstrode forth to 
unexpected, unsought for, and unexampled victo- 
ry. God knows that these representations of 
the fact are not put forth in the spirit of boast- 
ing, but rather in that of humiliation. We are 
ashamed of human nature, that evil is so often 
necessary to the production of good. We la- 
ment that the glory and the triumph of our 
cause have been laid on a foundation so dispar- 
aging to the spirit of the age, and so degrading 
tothe character of our opponents. But so it 
iss Men of thinking minds, of independent 
souls, of pure consciences, were not to be in- 
timidated by mere clamour. This is not the 
country where a brief unpopularity is to ob- 
struct the progress of any branch of free inqui- 
ty. We are too much accustomed to the storms 
and fluctuations of party in political life, not to 
know that religious agitation will speedily sub- 
side unless backed and perpetuated by civil 
power. Accordingly, Unitarians have had only 
to be firm, and thousands have rushed to their 
standard. Our exertions, as a sect, have been 
almost entirely negative, or perhaps re-active. 
We have only to explain—to answer charges— 
to throw light on scripture passages—to call 
Trinitarian creeds to the test—to wield the ar- 
tillery of defence—and behold, how unexpect- 
ed to both sides has been the effect! Calum- 
ny has goaded the supporters of the Unitarian 
Cause Into a partial concentration and systema- 
hization of effort. Pulpit denunciations have 
only driven inquisitive hearers into the obnox- 
lous places of worship, and those who came to 
chide, remained to pray. Numbers are every 
day heard declaring, as soon as they lend their 
attention to the subject, ‘“‘ We have been Unita- 
rans without knowing it, ever since we have 
thought.” A name of a little unusual coinage, 
’s not altered the thing which it expresses.— 
© name Unitarian was adopted to express 
what were conceived to be clear and consistent 
notions respecting the Deity, and notions, too, 
to which both parties cordially assent. But, be- 
mae it was comparatively a new name, though 
“presenting an old and scriptural idea, it has 
a erected into a bugbear. The evil,as we 
ol : - shown, like the military elephants of 
me as fallen upon those who employed it as a 
ans of intimidation. Had more caution, more 
Pradence, more forbearance, more insight into 
a inevitable tendencies of human nature, more 
wut _ the independence of mind, been ex- 
tinction ed would it have been ere a new dis- 
ats as as set up in the American churches, 
vit W seem inserted into the garment of 
» the And let not this statement be answered 
; ives pronnhtia boast, “We have at least 
alk in enemy from our borders. We have 
a, ©8 tid of so many half Christians, imperfect 
hristians, and false Christians.” Ah, 
ot too much f th t The ta ee 
were. ot of that. ese half Christians 
You chad en worth the attempt to save. But 
ay of the riven them beyond your reach. Ma- 
by m would have gladly co-operated with 
» 2 your favourite and laudable schemes for 
© extension of Christianity, and projects of 
Teligious benevolence. But y h 
even their subsccinei ut you have refused 
ae ubscriptions to a Bible Society.*— 


. 
As was the case in Baltimore. 


Besides, can you calculate on the perfect sound- 
ness of all who yet remain to you? Depend up- 
on it, you hang together by an imaginary thread. 
The elements of discord are even now ferment- 
ing among you. Explain yourselyes to each 
other, and that moment you will break up into 
new divisions. Professor Stuart ventured on 
that task. Immediately the jealousy of ortho- 
doxy was roused, and fault was found with his 
explanations among yourselves. Princeton 
scowls doubt and suspicion on Andover, and 
Presbyterianism glares awful surmises against 
Congregationalism. Calvin and Hopkins are 
on the point of mutual excommunication; and 
whenever Unitarianism shall cease, either by 
its insignificance, or its overwhelming success, 
to be a rallying point of your monstrous alliance 
and co-operation, you must either crush the 
spirit which bas banished us from your pale, 
or fall into an irretrievable mass of chaotic at- 
oms. 

In the mean time, what if Unitarians were to 
take you at your word ? What if, goaded on 
to despair, we should renounce in reality the 
very name of Christian, which you have tried 
to compliment away from us? When our church- 
es should be all abandoned, when our sabbaths 
should be desecrated, when our whole lives 
should be spent in denying Christ and pouring 
reproaches on his name, and, instead of defend- 
ing his gospel, as we now do by all the instru- 
ments which God and reason and education have 
put into our hands, we should join with the 
now lurking spirit of infidelity, and make a 
mock at religion and holiness, you might then 
stand aghast at the consequences of your intol- 
erance, and not need the feeble representations 
of a humble Unitarian Defendant to convince 
you of the unscriptural, unjust, and imprudent na- 
ture of your mode of controversy. 





A Unitarian’s Belief, stated in scripture lan- 
guage. 
From Eddy’s Reasons. 
I believe that ‘there is but one God, the 


Father, of whom are all things,’ 1 Cor. viii. 6. | _— 
‘That there is none other God but one.’ 1 Cor, | €4; is independence. 


viii. 4. That the Father is‘ the only true God.’ 
John iv. 24. That he is the ‘ one God and Fa- 
ther of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in all.’ Eph. iv.6. That he is ‘God only 
wise.’ Rom. xvi.27. | And ‘ the only Lord God.’ 
Jude iv. That He ‘is the King eternal, immor- 
tal, invisible, the only wise God.’ 1 Tim. i. 17. 
‘The only Potentate, and who only hath im- 
mortality... 1 Tim. vi. 15. 16. That ‘there 
is none other God but He.’ Mark xii. 29. 34. 
That He is ‘ the God of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Eph. i. 17. Heb. i. 9. And ‘the God and Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ.? Eph. i. 3. 

I believe that He ‘made heaven and earth, 
and the sea, and all that in them is.’ Acts iv. | 
24. That ‘He giveth to all life and breath and 
all things’ and that ‘in Him we live and move, 
and have our being.’ Acts xvii. 25. 28. And 
that ‘He created all things alone, by himself, by 
his own hands, and that there is no God with 
him.’ Isaiah xliv. 24. xly. 12.—Deut. xxxii. 








| whilst the habit of having every thing done for 


God the Father.’ Phil. ii. 8—11. Heb. ii. 9~ 

| That * God hath made him both Lord and Christ.’ 
Acts ii. 36. That ‘he hath exalted him tobe a 
Prince and Saviour. Acts v.31. That ‘God 
gave him to be head over all things to the 
Church.’ Eph. i. 22. That * God hath appoint- 
ed a day in which he will judge the world in. 
righteousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained,’ that is Jesus Christ. Acts xvii. 31. Rom. 
ii. 16. That he ‘is the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” John xiv.6. And that ‘there is 
men, whereby we must be saved.’ Acts iy. 
12. 

I believe also that ‘there is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.’ 1 Tim. ii. 5. That ‘since by 
man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ 1 Cor. xv. 21. That 
* through this man is preached the forgiveness 
of sins.’ Acts. xiii. 38. That ‘at the coming 
of Christ, then cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father.’ * Then shall the Son also himself 
be subject unto him that put all things under 
~; that God may be all in all.’ 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

8. 

This is my present faith on this subject, the 
result of diligent, prayerful, and laborious 
‘search after truth. But, agreeably to the 
principles of this church, and the command to 
search the scriptures, given by him whe was 
'not only full of grace and truth, but the way 
jand the truth, I hold myself bound at all times 
| to be open to conviction, and to the reception 
of truth, as the same shall be presented to my 


| 


| mind. 

*‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
‘is born of Ged.’ 1 John v.1. ‘ Whosoever shall 
coniess that Jesus is the Son’ of God, God dwell- 


eth in him and he in God.’ 1 John iy. 15. 











HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Connected with that strength of character, 
the cultivation of which has been recommend- 
It will be of great advan- 
tare to children if they are early induced to put 
forth their powers; to resort first to the resourc- 
es within themselves; and, as far as possible, to 
obtain their objects by their own exertions.— 
Such an exercise strengthens the faculties, and 
gradually prepares a child for acting alone; 





him, of depending upon others for all his en- 
joyments, enervates the mind, and has a tenden- 
cy to weaken the active powers. The “I can’t” 
with which children are apt to reply to the 
commands given them, is rarely to be admitted. 








39. Mark xiii. 19. 

I believe ‘that Jesus is the Christ.’ 1 John 
v.1. That he was born of Mary, ‘the es-| 
poused wife of Joseph.’ Mat. i. 11. Luke ii. | 
5.6. I ‘confess and believe that he is the Son | 
of God.’ 1 John iv. 15. Acts viii. 37. I on§) 
lieve that he is ‘the beginning of the crea- 
tion of God.’ Rev. iii. xiv. * The only begot-| 
ten of the Father. John i. 14. ‘The first} 
born of every creature.’ Col. i. 15. And -*ae) 
first begotten and the first born from the dead.’ | 
Col. i. 18. Rev. i. 5. 

I believe that ‘God anointed him with the 
oil of gladness above his fellows.’ Heb. i. 9. | 
That ‘God gave not the Spirit by measure to 
him.’ Johniii. 34. That it ‘ pleased the Fa- 
ther that in him shovld all fulness dwell.’ Col. 
i. 19. That ‘in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.’ Col. ii. 9. That ‘ he 
is the image of the invisible God.’ Col. i. 15. 
And ‘ the brightness of his glory.’ Heb. i. 3. 

I believe that he ‘came down from heaven, 
not to do his own will, but the will of him that 
sent him.’ John vi. 38. That he came ‘to 
bear witness unto the truth.” John xviii. 37. 
That ‘the Father which sent him, gave him a 
commandment what he should say, and what he 
should speak.’ John xii. 49. I believe that he 
said, ‘ My Father is greater than I.’ John xiv. 
28. ‘My Father is greater than all.’ John x. 
29. ‘I can of mine own self do nothing.’— 
John vy. 30. ‘The Father that dwelleth in me, 
He doeth the works.’ John xiv. 10. I believe 
that when he spake these words, he spake the 
truth, for I believe that he ‘ did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth.’ 1 Pet. ii. 22.— 
[ believe that ‘he and his Father are one.’— 
John x. 30.—Not one person, however, or be- 
ing, but as all true disciples are one in the Fa- 
ther and hein them. John xvii. 21, 22. xiv. 20. 

I believe ‘in my heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead.’ Rom.x.9. That ‘all pow- 
er is given unto him in heaven and in earth.’ 
Mat. xxviii. 18. That because ‘he humbled 





himself and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross, God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above ev- 
ery name, that at the name of Jesus everv knee 





should bow, and that every tongue should con- 





fess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 


“T can’t” is too often brought forward merely 





in age, let him in his walks climb the gate and 
hedge alone, attend to his own garden, saddle 
his own poney ; and, as far as he is able, tind 
amusements for himself in bis play hours. When 
it can be done with safety, be may, occasional- 
ly, be entrusted with the care of a younger 
brother or sister. This has a tendency to en- 
dear children to each other, the elder feeis the 
younger to be under his particular protection, 
whilst the younger looks up to his brother for 
help and defence. By cultivating these senti- 


none other name under heaven given amongst (ments, we may check the oppression, teas- 


ing, and, consequenily, disputes so common 
between the younger and elder children of a 
family. 

It is not unfrequently the case that mothers 
and nurses are pleased by the unqualified de- 
pendence of those under their care; and, for 
self-gratification, encourage it, at the expense 
of their children. They strive to retain their 
influence, and to secure a selfish affection by 
rendering their.darlings helpless, and by foster- 
ing their babyish habits. But it is to be re- 
membered that general independence and vig- 
our of character are perfectly compatible with 
dependence of affection. This, indeed, is an 
object of first rate importance, and must neces- 
sarily spring out of that tenderest connexion— 
the connexion between a mother and her chil- 
dren—it must be the result of those innumera- 
ble kindnesses, of that flow of love and sympa- 
thy, which an affectionate and judicious mother 
cannot but uniformly display toward her chil- 
dren. Such a mother needs not the aid of a 
morbid dependence to retain her influence ; she 
has no occasion to nurture the infirmities of her 
children, that she may strengthen their affec- 
tion. It is to be desired that children should 
possess the greatest tenderness toward a moth- 
er, an enjoyment and delight in her seciety, a 
reverence for her opinions, and submission to 
her authority, combined with power to act 
alone, and to pursue their independent objects 
with vigour and pleasure; for it is necessary to 
all, but more especially to boys, that they should 
mingle strength with affection; that they shon!d 
be manly as well as tender, and trained to help 
as well as to be helped. 











From the London Christian Observer. 
LOTTERIES. 

A lottery is an evil of the first magnitude.— 
It avails itself, for the most part, of the igno- 
rance and covetousness of its dupes. _It fosters 
the desire to be rich without labour, and with- 
out giving an equivalent; and, in addition to cov- 
etousnes, idleness also, and selfishness, and am- 
bition, are encouraged by its instrumentality. 
If a blank be drawn, the issue is disappointment 
and discontent ; if a prize, especially one of con- 


as an excuse for indolence, or an apology for| siderable amount, the result is most probably 


disobedience. 
cess depends upon resolute exertion; and that, 
under certain limitations, it is truth that man 
can do what he chooses to do. This conviction, 
adopted as a practical principle, will be power- 


Our pupils must learn that suc-| still worse; and it is well if it do not involve 


the destruction of the gambler’s happiness and 
usefulness in this world, and his eternal welfare 
in the next. ‘The divine blessing may be con- 
fidently looked for, under one form or another, 


ful in its effects; and will materially contribute | by every man who industrious!y follows his law- 
to improve the capacities, and augment the use-| ful vocation in the fear of God; but by resorting 


fulness of any character.* 


Children will act} to unwarranted expedients fer getting rich, we 


with prudence, will employ and take care of} tempt Providence, and may expect, even should 
themselves, very much in proportion as we lead | we attain our object, that our apparent success 
them to do so; we must manifest our confidence | will be frowned upon by the Almighty, and 


in them,if we would render them worthy of it.| prove a curse instead of a blessing. 


They 


Where can we find a being more helpless, more | that will be rich, fall into temptation, and a 


unable to contrive for himself; to guard against 


snare, and into many foolish and hyrtful lusts, 


| danger or escape from it when it comes upon| which drown men in destruction and perdition. 
|him, than a child who has been brought up by} For the love of money is the root of all evil, 


his mother’s or his nurse’s side, looking to her} which while some coveted after, they have er- 


for every enjoyment, and feeling his safety to|red from the faith, and pierced themselves 
be wholly dependent on her care? On the oth-j through with many sorrows.” 


There are few 


er hand, it may excite surprise to observe how | vices which carry with them such immediate 


much good sense and self-possession children | wretchedness as gambling. 


It deeply excites 


will display, when early accustomed to depend | the passions; if it did not, it would be uninter- 


upon themselves. 


This object, like every oth-| esting ; and what are the passions it excites ?— 


er connected with education, is not to be attain-| Some of the most tormenting in the human 
ed by great efforts, but gradually, and by gentle } heart—pride, anger, envy, and covetousness.— 


measures. 


that which is beyond their strength or skill, but | table, or gambling-house ! 


we may lead them to take pleasure in accom- 


We do not impose upon children | How great the evil, then, of a public gaming- 


And in what other 


light can we look upon our lotteries? Surely 


plishing their objects without assistance, to feel | no arguments of expediency can justify such a 


it a point of honour to pursue them, notwith-| procedure; and 


it behoves every friend 


standing some difficulties; to extricate them-| of morality respectfully, yet decidedly and bold- 
selves, to submit to trouble, and to surmount ob-| ly, to reprobate the whole system. 


stacles. 
As it is by the “neglect of beginnings” that 
bad habits are contracted, we should not over- 


—S— 
DRUNKENNESS. _ 
Take special care that thou delight not in 





look even those minor occurrences of life, which wine, for there never was any man that came to 
early afford opportunities for inculcating a spirit | honour or preferment that loved it; for it trans- 


of independence. 


For example—a little child | fopmeth a man into a beast, decayeth health, 


runs to the door, impatiently turns and twists poisoneth the breath, destroyeth natural heat, 


the handle, but cannot open it—the nurse springs | hrip 


a man’s stomach to an artificial heat, de- 


up and does it for him;—butit would have been formeth the face, rotteth the teeth ; and, to con- 
better had she kindly encouraged him to exert | clude, maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and 
his own skill, and, with the aid of her instruc- despised of all wise and worthy men—hate it in 
tions, to effect his purpose. He may by degrees, thy servants, in thyself, and companions—for it 
take care of, and put away his own play-things, | i, 4 bewitching and infectious vice ; and, remem- 


dress himself, &c. but in urging him to these lit- 


ber my words, that it were better for @ man to 


tle efforts, care will be required that we donot | be subject to any vice than to it; for all other 


carry itso far as to make them too serious a 
business, or to try his temper. As he advances 


* Dr. Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, being asked 


vanities and sins are recoyered, but a drunkard 
will never shake off the delight of beastliness ; 
for the longer it possesses a man the more will 
he delight in it, and the elder he groweth, the 


b hat } enc i . . . 
y what methods he had contrived to sncceed in all aide shall be subject to it: forit dulleth the 


his various undertakings, an*wered, ‘* My rule is delib- 
erately to consider before I commence, whether the 
thing be practicable. If it be not practicable. I do not | 
attempt it—if it be practicable, I can accomplish it, if | 
1 give sufficient pains to it—and, having begun, I nev- | 
er stop till the thing is done. 
my success.” 





spirits and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth the 
old tree, or as the worm that engendereth the 
kernel of the nut. Take heed, therefore, that 


such a careless canker pass not thy youth, nor 
eet cae lsuch a beastly affection thy oldage; for ther 
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if, > hi * a beast, } 
shall all thy life be but as the life of a ’ ane this s\ 
: aa h thou shalt only leave a/ever objectionable the reading of the prayers in ques- “ how can you say so? 


to thy posterity, who shall | tion may be considered in itself, by any of us, yet the | you.” 


and after thy deat 
shametui iniamy ! 
study to forget that such a one was their father. 
Anarcharsis saith “the first draught serveth 
for heaith. the second for pleasure, ibe third for 


. . nal 7? * r) 
shame, the fourth for madness ;” but 10 youth | 


there is not so much as one draught permitted, 
fur it putteth tire to fire, and wasteth the natur- 
ai heat. And therefore, except thou desire to 
hasten thine end, take this for a general rule, 
that thou never add any artificial heat to thy 
body, by wine or spice, until thou find that time 
has decayed thy natural heat; and the sooner 
thou beginest to help Nature, the sooner she 
will forsake thee aud trust altogether to art. 
Sm Warrer Raceicu. 


Christian Register. 
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The following curious, and to us, unintelligible 
paragraph, is from the February Number of the Mis- 
sionary Herald. It is a part of the editorial remarks 
upon the Journal of the Sandwich Islands Missiona- 
rics. 

Philosophers approve of education and civi- 


lization, though they ridicule the vety idea of 


a Christian mission. But what philosopher ev- 
er went to reside among savages, for the pur- 
pose of teaching their children? What phi- 
losopber ever formed an alphabet for the sounds 
of a language never before written? Yet these 
things are done by missionaries. Strange that 
the very things which philosophers applaud, 
should be accomplished only by missionaries, 
the very men whom philosophers despise. The 
reason, however, as Dr. Chalmers suggests, is 
obvious. Missionaries carry the gospel. They 
are labouring for the interests of men, as im- 
mortal beings. If they were not influenced by 
these high and commanding motives, they nev- 
er would have zeal enough to live among them. 
But philosophers cannot bear those truths, 
which the gospel always presents; nor those 
men by whom the gospel is urged as necessaryto 
salvation 

What this writer iatends by the term “ philoso- 
pher,”” we are quite at a loss to determine. He says 
that philosophers “ridicule the very idea of a Chris- 
tian mission ;” that they ‘* despise” missionaries; and 
that they “‘ cannot bear those truths which the gospel 
nor those men by whom the gospel 
These are very 


always presents ; 
is urged as necessary to salvation.” 
sweeping expressions, and certainly need some ex- 
planation or qualification. We know not with what 
philosophers this writer has been acquainted, or to 
whom he may particularly refer. If he mean by phi- 
losophers the infidels of the last century, it is very 
well; but let him explain himself. Let him not by 
his indiscriminate and wholesale censure bring the 
revered names of Locke and Newton, and multitudes 
more that might be named, toa level with those o/ 
Rosseau and Voltaire. 

If any philosophers of the present day are opposed 
to missions, we apprehend that in most instances, this 
opposition is directed not against missions themselves, 
but against the manner in which they are conducted, 
and the principles they inculcate. 
us, so far as this censure is intended for philosophers 


And it seems to 


of the present day, that instead of powring it out in- 
discriminately and equally upon those who disapprove 
only the particular character of our present missions, 
as upon those who (we would hope only through ig- 
norance anda want of reflection) are violently and 
unreasonably opposed to all missions—it seems to us 
that instead of this, it would be well seriously to set 
about the correction of those imperfections and faults 
in the oharacter of the missions, which keep back 
many conscientious and benevolent men from assisting 
in their support, and which probably even operate 
with some good men as motives of opposition. 

There is one sentence in the above quotation which 
we think does not refer to missions. It is this: ** But 
philosophers cannot bear those truths which the gos- 
pel always presents; nor those men by whom the 
gospel is urged as necessasy to salvation.” The wri- 
ter alludes, no doubt, to that opposition which the 
great majority of our well-educated laymen show (not 
tothe gospel, but) to Calvinism. It is true thata 
great proportion of our men and women of cultivated 
minds and of strong natural sense, ** cannot bear” the 
doctrines of Calvin; they ‘“‘ cannot bear” that they 
should ‘be presented to them as “ gospel truths,” and 
be“ urged as necessary to salvation ;” and it seems to 
.us that instead of bringing this against them as a sub- 
ject of reproach, it should be received rather as an evi- 
dence of their sincerity and piety, and should lead the 
abettors of Calvinism to suspect the correctness of their 
own creed, and.te review and examine it with the se- 


verest scrutiny. 
—_—_—_—_— 





Our readers will recollect that in the Register for 
Jan. 24, and 31, there were some remarks in relation 
to the services before the Howard Benevolent Society, 
at the Old South, and that some of them tended to im- 
pute blame tothe preacher. We feel it our duty to state 
that we have since been made acquainted with cir- 
cumstances of which we were before ignorant, which 
place the subject in quite a different light, in relation 
to the gentlemen who officiated on that occasion, 
from that in which we viewed it, and in which it was 
viewed by our first correspondent. 

We learn that when the Committee of the Howard 
Benevolent Society called on Dr.Jarvis, to request him 
to preach en that occasion, he informed them that 
whenever he officiated in public, he was obliged by 
the canons of the Church to read particular prayers, 


and that if he preached on this anniversary, he must 
make ita condition of the engagement, that he be 


To this the Commit- 


permitted to read these prayers. 
tee readily assented. 


il4 ) 


It will be perceived, by this statement, that how- 


gentlemar who officiated should be entirely exonerat- 
ed from all blame on the occasion, as well as from all 


| suspicion of having pursued, in relation to it, any | QU€ side—or I, who see both sides , 
other than a perfectly upright and honourable course. KNOW all that’s going on, and all that’s said, ev- 


a 
For the Christian Register. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDERSON. 
CHAP. VI. 








The trials of which I spake in my last chap- 
ter, as coming upon me in consequence of my 
decision in regard to religion, were of several 
sorts. I can name them but in few words. | 
had supposed that ali who professed a _friend- 
ship for me, and had so zealously interested 
themselves in my behalf, would rejoice with 
me in the reliei of mind I had gained, even 
though they might have wished that my conclu- 
sions had been nearer their own. liut here | 
was disappointed. From the moment it became 
known in what manner my concern of mind had 
terminated, and that [ was not to be brought out 
as a convert after their fashion; there was a 
manifest change in the manners of many toward 
me. Instead of cordiality | found coldness, in- 
stead of a welcome J met a repulse. And | 
soon, found that all their zeal for my soul’s wel- 
fare was nothing at bottom but a desire to have 
the eclat of the schoolmaster’s conversion ; and 
that there was a grievous disappointment, not 
at the danger in which my soul was placed, 
but in this frustration of a party spirit. | had 
too.much proof of this to fear that | charge them 
wrongfully. 

But this was not the case with all. Some 
were truly and benevolently afflicted for my 
own sake. Amongst these was my excellent 
hostess, Mrs. Hilson. I had ail along held the 
most free communication with her; she knew 
the whole state of my mind, and had acted to- 
ward me the part of a mother. She was too 
gentle and meek to be bigoted; but as all he: 
own rich treasures of religious comfort anc 
hope were built on the doctrines she had bec: 
taught, and they were dearly associated wit! 
every pious and benevolent sentiment of he: 
soul, she very naturally could conceive of 1 
real religious happiness from any differen 
source. When she found that 1 could not dray 
from this,she was troubled; for she though: 
there was none other. She did notquestion m) 
sincerity, but lamented my blindaess in no 
seizing what, from her own experience, she knev, 
to be the only secret of happiness. ‘Viser per- 
sons than she have made the same mistake of 
trying all others by their own experierce, while 
in fact men’s experiences difler as much as their 
faces. 

I never shall forget the kind and tender inter- 
est which she expressed toward me to the last 
of my residence in the village. She was in all 
my solicitudes a faithful friend. To her Tcould 
unbosom myself without restraint, and find re- 
lief from her sympathy. Our hearts could fee! 
and pray together, however we might vary in 
our creeds. And to the last of her life, while 
her friends and my friends were zealously ac- 
cusing each other of corrupting the whole gos- 
pel, she ceased not to feel that there might be 
Christians who were not Calvinists; and I, for 
her sake, have always been abic to see the spir- 
it of the gospel reigning even among those 
whose speculations were most hostile to its 
truths. Indeed, who that has ever formed an 
intimate acquaintance beyond the narrow pale 
of his own sect, does not feel the wicked mean- 
ness of that bigotry which confines piety and 
salvation to those who agree with him- 
self. 

“I still hope,” said Mrs. Hilson, the evening 
before I returned to my father’s house—* I still 
hope and trust that you will see reason to think 
differently.” ‘*1 pray that I may,” said 1, “if 
{am wrong; I have no wish but to learn and 
follow the truth; and I say sincerely that I think 
I could in a moment embrace any opinion which 
could be proved to be of divine authority. You 
have yourself seen how anxious I have felt, and 
how diligently I bave sought.” ‘Certainly, 
certainly,” she replied; ‘ you have done your 
duty well, and I think God will not leave so sin- 
cere a sou! in darkness. It is this that makes 
me sure you will, by and bye, be brought right. 
We must wait His good t'me.” 

*‘ But why,” said Mr. Hilson, who was a blunt, 
good natured man, “ why, Betsey, should you 
wish master Anderson to change ? ~~ I am sure 
there is not a cleverer, honester man, nor bet- 
ter master to be found. And as for his religion, 
he’s as serious and prayerful, and studies his Bi- 
ble as hard as any of them, though to be sure 
he is not for making such a noise about it.— 
Now to my mind, this is the right way; and I 
am sure that if any body could make me a Chris- 
tian, it would be just this Mr. Anderson. And 
his quiet sort of religion now, would do more 
to work upon the minds of one half the people 
here, than all the stir that’s been made this win- 
ter. Why, there’s a great many been driven 
away from all kinds of religion by the confu- 
sion we’ve had about it. I believe I should 
have been myself, if it had not been for the 
master. And there’s many a one that will nev- 
er get over his disgust, but is made,I warrant 
it, profane for life.” 

* You astonish me,” said J, for this was en- 
tirely new to me ;—“ it is not conceivable that 
men should be so unreasonable. What, fly off 
to irreligion because their neighbours are so 
engaged in religion? They must be very ill- 
disposed persons.” 

*“ No;” replied he—* not so ill-disposed nei- 
ther; some very conscientious men have been 
affected in this way; and if I was to speak my 
mind, I should say that this stir has cooled as 





many friends to religion as it has made.” 





\ from the 


‘Husband, husband,” cried Mrs. Hilson—}Letters to Trinitarjans 
{ am truly ashamed of | 


Now | 


ery where inthe vilitage; while you ouly know 
what passes at meeting aud among go-to-meeiing 


. 7 P . 
“Look here, my dear,” said he, “ who is | necessary, and, however 
likely to know most of it; you, who see only 





folks ; and I can tell you beyond ail doubt that the 


devil has gained some disciples as well as Christ. ; cessary and expedient, ye 
Ili tell you a few things. I’ve heard more swear- | hh 
ing, and seen more drinking and ill temper; 


amongst the men,because of this thing than | ever 
knew in the village beiore in my lite ; and from 
some very reputable folks too. ‘Uhere’s the 
Joneses and the Malcolms have not been calm 


‘this two months; and there’s no doubt their 
_wives would do more for religion by staying at 


‘home and making their houses happy with it, 
than by running away and causing their hus- 
bands and children to hate it.—Then, besides 
these that are hurt in this way, you know there 
are some of the converts that are said to be none 
the better since their zeal has cooled. You 
know how ** and *** and **** turned out, and 
there are more too.” 

* You ought not to triumph over this,” said I. 


“And I do not,” said he; “but there are, 


them that do, and it has aflorded more joy and 
jests to infidels and blasphemers than I can tell 





you of. Now does not this do harm to real re- 
iigion ? 


vented by permitting matters to go on quietly | 
For take five ;}ine the evidtnce upon which they stand and 
b] 


and soberly as in times past ? 





and Calvini 
xy 1Sts ; 
however much we may deprec Sts; and 


perversion which could make such Publicati 

Bae ation 
astonishing ; 
seem, that, im the nineteenth dainae “ a 


period of generai light and know 
cation of the Unitarian faith apices ham 
cal doctrines and polluted theology the mysti. 
Seer ys ogy of the 
ages, sc ned and made palatable as th ark 
trines are by Dr. Woods, should be fash rt 
tees t we vs 
jJoice 1p an event which calls pier “ - 
and judicious champion of.truth as Pp Powerful 
into the field. rol. Wane 

We offer here no tardy tribute to the hj 
cultivated talents, profound learning, and Bhly 
tolic temper of Prof. Ware—a tribute wi 
every hearer of his devout prayers and ps 
able discourses, and every reader of his > 
troversial writings involuntarily bestows, 
we wish to apprize the reading and think: ¥ 
public that another work from his pen is \. % 
them, which should be carefully read aie 
died by every inquirer after truth. ss 

We give the following extract to show th 

effect of study and thought on a miad of conf; : 
sedly the highest order, in fixing and cons c 
ing the convictions of the truth of the pare 
UNITARIAN FAITH. 

“ The great articles of the Wnitarian Faith 
I am satisfied, rest upon a foundation that ca, 
never be shaken. The more they are iene 


And would not it all have been pre- (plated, the dearer they are to my heart ; and 
’ 


the more closely I have had occasion to exam. 


years together, there would have been as many | the objections that have been urged against 


Christians made in the usual way, as by ail this 
extraordinary movement; while at the same 


{ 


' 
‘ 


them, the more firmly am I persuaded of { 


truth and importance. pid 


The oftener they are 


time none of this extraordinary evil would have | presented to view, and made the subject of pub 


been done. ‘his is not ail. 


It is incredible | iic discussion, the better will they 


be under. 


what sin has been committed in the way ofslan-;|stood, the more clearly will their evidence 
: ] 


der and lying, and that by very pious people | 
too. Vil tell you what reports have been | 
spread about you, Master Anderson, just by way 

of specimen. First, it got about that you were | 
ander deep concern of mind, and had written | 
uome to your father, who told you not to be} 
troubled, tor the people were mad, and religion | 
would spoil you for a schoolmaster. ‘hat | 
you became atierward more earnest, and when! 
you could get no comfort from your father’s | 
principles, he sent you to Mr. Reynolds, and | 
you found peace. That then your father, too, 
became anxious, and came to see Mr. Reynolds, 
and contessed to him that he had never felt re- 
\igion, and was more than halfan infidel ; and that 
ae was converi*d and went home, and got up a 
revival in his own parish. All this and much 
more was made up out of the whole cloth, and 
circulated as so much gospel by those who knew 
it was all false. And when it was discovered 
that your mind was settled another way, then it 
was said, and is believed to this day, that you 
have got another Bible, different from ours; and 
that a good part of the time you pretended to 
be studying the scriptures,you were playing 
cards in vour room with R.andE. Fora whole 
day it was believed that you had told the chil- 
dren it was all nonsense to pray in the school, 
and you should do it no longer. I could tell 
you a great deal more of the same sort, and so 
you must not wonder that some folks think 
there is no religion in what bears so much bad 
fruit.” 

Mrs. Hilson appeared as much disconcerted 
at this disclosure, as | was amazed. She said, 
however, that it was fair to look on both sides, 
and count the wheat in the field, as well as the 
tares. “ True,’ said her husband ; * but _ will 
every body do that ? Most persons will not do 
it; and, consequentiy, most persons will be in- 
jured.” 

* But you and I must do it,” saidI. “ Re- 
ligion is a solemn reality, whatever imperfec- 
tions there may be in its friends ; and surely 
you will not on account of those imperfec- 
tions refuse to strive for your own salvation.” 

Mr. Hilson has since told me, that this senti- 
ment struck him more forcibly, than any 
preaching he had ever heard. I am happy to 
add, that he became one of the most enlight- 
ened and sincere clyistians | have ever known. 

I parted from my friends the next morning, 
amidst the most affectionate wishes. Deacon 
Lumbard came to give me his parting blessing, 
and to say that he did not doubt he should yet 
see me all he could wish, for he loved me _ too 
well to think otherwise. AsI passed by the 
minister’s door, I stopped to bid farewell. He 
shook me by the hand, saying he loved me none 
the less for iny honesty, and doubted not God 
had a blessing for me. ‘The kindness of these 
two good men was a cordial to my spirits. 1 
left them better and happier for having known 
them ; and rejoicing that there was a better 
world, where imperfection would be done away, 
and where the holy light of unveiled truth 
would dissipate the little cloud that now hover- 
ed between us. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

A Postscript to the Second Series of Letters ad- 
dressed to Trinitarians and Calvinists, in reply 
to the Remarks of Dr. Woods on these Letters. 
By Henry Warr, vd. v. pp. 48. 


A pamphlet bearing this title has just issued 
from the University press, and is to be obtained 
at the book-store of Cummings & Hilliard, in 
this city. We have perused its pages with 
much satisfaction ; and know not which most 
to admire, the perspicuous, conclusive, and 
lawyer-like logic of its author, or the bit 
frankness, manly independence, and freedem 
roverbial odiwm theologicum, which 
pervades this and every production from the 
same able pen. These pages were written to 
vindicate their author against’ several misre- 
presentations of his sentiments and language in 








Dr. Woods’ Remarks on the Second Series of 


their reasonableness, and their foundation in 
the word of God be believed, ard the sooner 
. . ; s a 
| am confident, shall we witness their general 
prevalence.”—>p. 47. r 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
CHARLES ASHTON. 


Having been interested in the notice taken 
oi this lite work in your paper, and in the 
Christian Disciple, | purchased it, and read it 
attentively. The design is excellent, the effect 
will be beneficial, but the performance seems 
to me somewhat faulty. _Indiscriminate praise 
of such a work will, I fear, induce this author, 
and other writers for youth, to imitate the 
style and plan. As a_ friend of peace, and of 
the rising generation, I greet with satistaction, 
every attempt to inform the public mind on this 
subject, and to inspire the young with correct 
sentiments on war. 

Charles Ashton is the son of an English cler- 
gyman, and early conceives an ardent desire to 
be a soldier. His father had no predilection 
for that profession, but was resolved not to 
thwart what should be the deliberate and m- 
ture choice of his son. Chance threw before 
the lad an old soldier, scared with wounds, “a 
drunken vagabond,” whose relation of his ad- 
ventures, and whose unprincipled conduct, were 
calculated to disgust the youthful aspirant. Mr. 
Ashton took his son to visit a Col. Gordon, an 
officer of great merit, who had been in much 
active service. His sufferings had brought on 
a premature old age, and _ his descriptions of 
battles were adapted to cool the ardour of the 
youth in wishing to be a soldier. Such is the 
plan of this work. ‘i. 

My principal objection to this tale is, 
not generally in the language of youth. It Isa 
fault with too many writers of juvenile books, 
that their style is above the comprehension of 
those whom they address, or too sentimental 
for their taste. It requires a peculiar tact !0 
address the young. Charles Ashton is supposed 
to be about twelve or thirteen years old, but 
from his actions and language, the reader wou! 
suppose him not older than eight or ten—— 
“ Here is the shilling which I have been keep- 
ing for you,” said his father. A boy of twelve 
or thirteen years would keep his shilling him 
self. ‘The exclamations and remarks of Charles 
are such as an intelligent boy of two or four ye™ 
younger would naturally make. Now the didac- 
tic and preceptive style of this work is not ~ 
adapted to interest the feelings of such a lae 
Neither is such an expression as the. following 
to be commended. “ He (Washington) 1s 
exception to all-soldiers, and the exception 
does *ot make the rule,” said Mr. Ashton (0 14 
son, and the observation must have been wine 
telligible to him. ‘Che Colonel, the jg 
soldier, and Mr. Ashton use not dissimilat 4 
guage ; all being sensible, refined, sentimental. 
‘These characters are not dramatic, natura a 
culiar. The mottos to the chapters are not 
well chosen, considering they are aa ois 
youth. Why not use the same langaag 
books as in conversation ? i 
tice of Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edgewort 
their juvenile works. : aur 

My next objection is, that some ancorr? tee 
timents are inculcated. A proper discrimn oa 
is not made between justifiable and x ah 
An impression is made that all wats age 
self-defence, or in maintenance of just tart 
is wicked. There is no surer mode ~ fe the 
ing the influence of Peace Societies than 
encouragement of such sentiments. 
ton was a magistrate also, as many oa 
gymen are. .The old soldier had stole table, 
snuff-box, (which he found on the kite 
was detected in another town, 4p 
and sent back by an officer to Mr. A’ 
“ The old man begged hard for rt 4 his time 
rather die, he said, than go to * ‘b outd a0 
of life ; it was his first offence, 2” officer's 
be his last. Mr. Ashton heard oy discharse 


ry, and then told him that he wou 
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him of his prisoner, and take the responsibility 

on himself, 28 he was a magistrate, as well 
at yman.” How inconsistent and culpa- 
asa ay ome What rigbt bad any one, espe- 
re Sg magistrate, thus to compound with 4 
cially " nail release him ? “ For this time,” 
grrr -.atice, * you go free. Only beware 
S uaer offence ; for every one may not be 
¢ lenjent as | have been.” gular 
* + fora magistrate, and of injurious ten- 
ress inculcate upon the young, that to be 
ass they must violate salufary laws. 
yt are some improbable circumstances, 
. orrect statemenis in the work. A silver 
x would not probably be found in a 
eggar; an English soldier, who 
came to this counlry and fought against the ar- 
mies of out revolution, would not have meen fe 
norant of the name of Washington and say, * it 
might have been some such name for aught I 
know.” It is stated that a body of American 
militia and Indians, who fired upon the British 
« from the bushes,” and “ amidst the long 

rass,” were able to repulse the latter when 
assailed by the regular troops at the point of 
the bayonet! A cannon ball is said to have 
strack the old soldier’s comrade in the breast, 
and * split him open” ; and amidst other mar- 
tial sounds, the author speaks of the “ draying 
of the trumpets.” 

For American youth, the scene had better 
have been laid in this country, and thus allu- 
sions to foreign customs avoided. The tale 
should have had more incidents instead of long 
stories. The language of the dramatis persone 
should have been characteristic. 


and inc 
snufl-bo 
kitchen by a b 


ee ie 
nature, military facts, and duty of magistrates, 


should not have been inculeated. The work 
should have been adapted to the comprehension 
of children, and to excite a deep interest in 
them. 

We have not made these remarks to lessen 
the good influence of this meritorious little 
work, but simply to point out its defects, in or- 
der that in future, similar attempts may be 
more successful, although we doubt not this 
will be extensively read and patronized as it 
ought. The public are under obligations to 
the author for the good intended and effected 
by his pleasing story. It is to be hoped he 
will continue to labour, and more successfully, 


Singular conduct, | 
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structive matter, touching the early history 


and settlement of this country, will receive an 
extensive support. 





public usefulness was delivered in the Hall of the House 
| of Representatives, at Washington, by the Rev. Rob- 
| ert Little, minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
city. This Sermon has been published at the request 
of several members of Congress, and has been for- 
warded to us by a friend at Washington. It is an 
able and interesting discourse, and cannot fail, we 





| all who heard it. It is grounded on Phil. ii. 1s—Anmong 
{ 
| whom, shine ye as lizhis mm the world. 


Proposals have been issued for the publication of a 
| hew paper in this city, to be called the Boston Cour- 
| IER. It is proposed to be issued three times each 
week, viz. on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. The 

price of the paper will be four dollars a year, which 

is the same as that of the semi-weekly papers. To 
, those subscribers who wish it, it is proposed also to 
send a paper on the other three days of the week, 
| printed on one side only, at six dollars a year for the 
| whole. We have not learnt who will be the editor 
of the proposed paper, avd hence can form no opin- 


ion of the ability with which it will be conducted. 





Massachusetts Reports —The seventeenth vol- 
ume of Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court 
of this Commonwealth, is just published. ‘This 
volume, which closes the labours of Mr. Tyna, as 


Violations of | Teporter, contains an alphabetical index of al! 


the cases in the preceding volumes. ‘The Re- 
ports will be continued by Mr. Pickrrine, who 
has been appointed to the office resigned by Mr. 
Tyng. 


A volume has been published at Philadelphia, 
of Rejected Addresses, which were presented for 
the prize offered far the best poem, to be de- 


livered on the opening of the Philadelphia The- 


atre, to which is prelixed the accepted address, 
by Mr. Sprague. 


A spirited Sketch of ** Leather Stocking,” from 
the novel of the * Pioneers,” has been executed 
by H. Inman, of New-York, a very promising 





in this field of usefulness. There is a great 

want of books, of a moral and religions tenden- 
cy, adapted to the capacities and taste of children 
from seven to twelve years of age. A writer 
of taste, judgment, and piety, connot render a 
more important service than to employ his tal- 
ents in their behalf; but to be successful he 
must be conversant with these little folks, un- 
derstand their language, and write in their 
tongue. He must be content to gain their at- 
tention, interest their feelings, and win their 
hearts, rather than to address the more cultiva- 
ted understandings of their parents, and weave 
aliterary chaplet to adorn his own brows. 

aS a= 
For the Christian Register. 
NEW THEOLOGICAL WORK. 

Mr. Editor—Among the new publications, is- 
sued from the Edinburgh press in October last, 
was one with this title—“* The Constitution of 
the Character of Jesus Christ.” “The argument 
of this work,” says the advertisement, ** rests 
chiefly upon a fact, hitherto overlooked, viz :— 
that the apostles, for twenty-five years, at least, 
laboured under the Jewish prejudice, that the 
Messiah was a mere man ; but afterwards, hav- 
ing their attention excited more particularly to 
the subject, they discovered his Divinity.”--3vo. 
10s. boards. ; 

In the title to the above work, the following 
things are conceded by the author. 1. ‘That 
Jesus did not teach that he was God. 2. That 
the apostles, during a quarter of a century, aé 
least, did not believe in the Deity of their mas- 
ter. 3. That the Jewish nation, the twelve 
apostles, and all the converts to christianity, 
did, until the lapse of twenty-five years at least 
alter the ascension of Jesus, believe that he 
wasamere man. 4. That finally the divinity 
lor rather Deity} of Christ was not revealed 
eg heaven, but ‘ discovered” by the apos- 

es. 

We consider this avowal merely as a corrob- 
oration of the arguments of Unitarians, that Je- 
sus ever disclaimed the title of Deity ; and in 
abandoning the ground that has been contested 
by so many Trinitarians, in Great Britian, as 
Wellas in this country, this writer is obliged 
to resort toa novel and whimsical expedient to 
sustain a doctrine which has been yielding grad- 
ually before the weapons of truth taken from 
the gospel armory. S. A. 








From the New-York Com. Advertiser. 


Interesting Historical Work.—I\t has been 
Mentioned in this paper within the last year, 
that the Rey. Dr. Bassett, of Bushwick, (L. I.) 

ad completed a translation of a T'opographic- 
al and Natural History of New Netherland, 
from the original Dutch of Dr. Adrian Van 

er Donk, and first published at Amsterdam, in 
1655. This work, which comprehends a par-| 
Ucular account of the nature, quality, situation 
and productions of that country, together with 
4 view of the manners and customs of the Ab- 
Srigines, the natural history of the Beaver, and 
‘wet variety of curious and interesting mat- 
eh 18 how ready for the press, and Mr. Jona- 

an Seymour will shortly issue proposals for 
Publishing it by subscription. The translator 

’ also added an appendix, consisting of such 
Parts of De Lact’s and Lambrechten’s History 
% he has judged necessary. The wark is 
warmly recommended by the New-York His- 
torical Society, and also by Gov. Clinton, to 
Whose inspection the MS. has been submitted. 

‘here can be little doubt that a work of this 

nd, exhibiting a mass of entertaining and in- 


ithis country, until our lamented Dr. Wistar, 


young artist. 





OBITUARY NOTICE. 

We have to announce the death of the pious. 
learned, and venerable JoHn HeckeweLper, of 
Bethlehem. He died on Friday, the 31st oi 
January, at 6 o’clock in the morning, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-nine years. Had he liy- 
ed until the next month he would have attained 
the age of eighty. ‘The Rev. John Heckewel- 
der, having spent the greater part of his life 


On Sunday, the 16th inst. a discourse on the duty of 


|ing and Special Prayer to God, that he will 
| pour out his Spirit on the Colleges and Acade- 
| mies of the country in a more powerful man- 


| ner this year than ever before. 
RS 


| 

Schools in New-York: 

| From a recent report by the superintendent 
of common schools in the state of New-York, 
founded on returns from 649 towns and wards, 
(including the whole state except 7 old and 14 
new towns) it appears that the number of chil- 
dren taught in the schools, in the year 1822, 

'was 351,172; the whole number of children in 


, 





think, to produce a happy influence onthe minds of the same districts between the ages of 5 and 15 


being 357,029. ‘The whole number of districts 
which haye made reports is 6,255. ‘The aver- 
age period for which schools have been kept 
in these districts is eight months. In all the 
districts in two counties the schools were kept 
12 mouis, in three counties an average of 11 
months, in four counties,10 months, &c. There 
has been a regular and very great increase in 
the number of children taught in the schools, 
during the eight years since the establishment 
of the school system. In this period upwards 
of $1,200,000 dollars have been drawn fromthe 


| common schools; and it is estimated by the su- 
perintendent that during the same period near- 
ly three millions more have been contributed 
by individuals for the same purpose. The 
amount of public money received the last year, 
by the districts making returns, was $173,420. 
While the people of New-York have been mak- 
ing these liberal and successful efforts to extend 
ithe blessings of education in that state, it is mor- 
tifying to reflect, that for the three last years, 
; the most strenuous exertions have been made 
by the legislature of our own state to repeal 
the ancient law requiring the maintenance of 
grammar schools. Boston D. Adz. 
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Manufacturing Corporations. 

The Legisiature of Maine in their last ses- 
sion, passed a law providing that after the Ist 
day of August next, the members of manufac- 
turing Corporations shall be exempted from all 
individual liability for debts due from such cor- 
porations, on contracts, made after that time, 
provided the corporation shall once a year give 
notice of the assessment paid in, and shall make 
a division of the capital stock, or any part of it, 
intil all debts shall be paid; with certain other 
provisos. 

The Legislature of Maine also passed a re- 
solve reyuiring the selectmen ef towns, and as- 
sessors of plantations, to make a return of the 
number of deat and dumb persons, specifying 
iheir age and sex. ib. 

















Tread Mill. 
One of these excellent inventions was put in- 
to operation a short time ago for the empley- 





among thelndian nations, was little known ip 


who was an excellent judge of merit, persuadec 
him to communicate to the world the immense 
fund of information that he possessed respecting 
the history, manners and customs of the aborig- 
ines of our land. Wistar did not live to see 
that work published, which has placed Hecke- 
welder amongst the most ‘interesting writers 
that this country has produced, but by means of 
its publication its author became more general- 
ly known, and endeared himself to ail who had 
the happiness of his acquaintance, not only by 
the knowledge that he possessed, and which he 
freely communicated to all who were desirous 
of it, but by all those excellent qualities of the 
heart which command love, esteem, veneration 


olence unbounded. His loss will be felt and re- 
gretted by the country at large, whose literary 
fame he largely contributed to extend; but to 
those who were admitted to the intimacy of his 
friendship, and to that religious society of which 
he was the ornament and the pride, that loss is 
a misfortune which no words can sufficiently ex- 
yress. 

We understand that Mr. Heckewelder has 
left some posthumous works, which will be 
published in due time. Phila. pa. 








Wernerian Society. 


ment of the prisoners in the county jail and 
house of correction at Reading, Penn. The 
prisouers, it is stated, performed the labour ap- 
parently well for several days, when 32 muti- 
nied and refused to go upon the wheels, stating 
that they must have extra provisions and leath- 
er bottomed shoes, or they would not perform 
the labour. ‘They considered confinement in 
cells was all the punishment that awaited their 
disobedience, but in this they were deceived ; 
the keeper and assistants were under the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to arms and bludg- 
eons, and compelled every man to go upon the 
wheel to pertorm the allotted labour. 
Ports. Jour. 
bp} 


and believe that a city ordinance prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, such persons from being public in- 
structers, would meet with general approbation. 


Expensive Indulgence.—'Twelve millions, four 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand cigars were 
imported the last year into the United States. 
It is calculated, says the Philadelphia Demo- 
cratic Press, that the value of all sorts of ci- 
gars consumed in the United States in one 
year, is about fifty millions of dollars. 

= 


We have been told that the Indians at the 





On Saturday, Nov. 20, the Wernerian Socie- 


eastward prognosticate great freshets during 
ithe approaching spring, from the circumstance 


ty held a meeting in the College, which was} o¢ the beavers having built their houses one 


numerously attended, and at which Professor | story higher than common last fall. 


Jamieson produced, for the inspection of the 
members, the tusk of a Mammoth, which was 
discovered near Rugley, in Warwickshire.— 
This enormous specimen of antedeluvian re- 
mains measured six and a half feet in length. 
It was bound together in various places by bands 
of tin. We never heard of any tusk of this an- 
imal which reached to such large dimensions. 
At the same time Dr. C. Anderson read a de- 
scription of an improved measure for ascertain- 
ing small quantities of fluids, and presented the 
Society with the measure, which appeared to 
us to be greatly superior to the former con- 


trivance for the same purpose. 
Edinburgh Obs. 


The Congregational Church, lately erected at Fall- 
River, (Troy,) was dedicated to the worship of God 
on Wednesday, the 19th inst. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Austin, of Newport. 





A Silver Pitcher has been sent by the Tab- 
ernacle Church in Salem, Mass. to the Mission 
Church at Brainerd.” as a token of their crateful 
remembrance of attentions paid to Dr. Worces- 


ter, during his last illness. 


The following paragraph is from the Boston Recorder 
of the 22d inst. 


Many friends of Zion in different parts of 
the country, have agreed to set apart Thurs- 
j day, the 27th of this month, as a season of Fast- 





This they 
consider an invariable forerunner of great fresh- 
ets. Salem Gaz. 
CEE AER SLE IE TL OTE eR TEES, 
SUMMARY. 











Pirates.—Capt. Granger, from Matanzas, in- 
forms that two vessels supposed American, had 
been captured hy the Pirates 15 miles to the 
'wesitward of that place. ‘The crews were tied 
‘in the rigging, the vessels set on fire, and all 
/ burned together!! Capt. G. also informs that 
| Matanzas swarmed with pirates. A few days 
| previous to his sailing they attacked the Amer- 

icans on the King’s dock, with clubs, stones, 
&c.; a number were driven into the river, and 
others seriously hurt. Captain Culver, of the 


‘schooner William & Henry, of this port, was 


‘nearly killed, by a stone thrown from the Cus- 
tom House. Captains Garner and Blinn, were 
also wounded. ‘Three piratical vessels were 
cruising between Point Yeacos and Havana. 
N. Y. Gaz. 








4 Pirates captured.—Capt. Myers, of the schoon- 


er Nancy, arrived here yesterday from Jamacia, 
reports that the Britis sloop of war Tyne had 
captured a piratical schooner and felucca off 
the south side of Cuba. Thirty of the pirates 
_were killed and seventeen taken prisoners, who, 
‘together with the prizes, arrived at Kingston 
on the same day with the Nancy.—Balt. Amer. 





| 


treasury, and raised by tax, for the support of 


Police Court.—A bunch of large keys, some 
of which have apparently been altered and fit- 
ted to other locks, have recently been taken 
trom the residence of certain persons, who now 
stand accused of theft. All persons who have 
lost keys, or whose stores, &c. have been enter- 
ed by false keys, may see them on application 
at the Police Court. 

The principal part of the persons convicted 
at the Sessions in New-York, of crimes, are 
sentenced to the Tread Mill, in the Peniten- 
tiary.—Cent. 





We are happy to state, that Messrs. N. M. 
Heywood and Geo. N. Fisher, have succeeded 
in recovering the goods which were stolen from 
their store on the 8thinst. Tthe thieves were 
traced to St. Armond,in Canada, and with the 
assistance of Mr. Benj. Thatcher, of Montreal, 
and Mr. Warren Jones, of Montpelier, (Vt.) the 
whole of the goods were recovered, and, togeth- 
er with one of the thieves, whose name was Ed- 
wards, were brought to this city last evening— 
the others has not been detected. Adv. 

Francis D. Parker,a counterfeiter, and Hirem 
Ward, a larcener; have broken from Worces- 
ter jail, and escaped. They were furnished 
with tools from without, to escape. $50 re- 
ward is offered forthe detection of Parker, and 
$20 for Ward. 

Gov. Patris, of Maine, has issued his proclamation, 
appointing Thursday, the 3d of April, to be observed 
in that state as a day of public humiliation, fasting and 
prayer. 


The number of vessels which entered the port of 
Nantucket inthe year 1822, was 139, of which 28 





were whaling vessels, and 4 from foreign ports, and the 
rest were coasters. In the same period, 34 whaling 
vessels cleared, and 3 for foreign ports.—D. Adv. 

Hon. William King, of Bath, has been ap- 
pointed Agent to represent the State of Maine 
at the War Department, on the subject of the 
Claims for reimbursement of expenses incur- 
red by Massachusetts during the late war. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 24.—We have receiveda Ca- 
raccas Weekly Gazette of the 16th and 22d. of 
January, from which we collect the foilowing 
intelligence, concerning military operations in 
the neighbourhood. 

On the 25th of Dec. a Spanish squadron 
of nine vessels arrived at Gibraltar, and on the 
debarcation of their troops, Gen. Clement fell 
back to Labanalarga, and afterwards to Pozose- 
co where he remained on the Ist, to keep up a 
communication with the column of Coro, un- 
der Col. Torellas. Morales followed and took 
possession of Truxillo on the 30th December. 
Hence he marched »owards Merida, and reach- 
ed Mendoza on the Ist. Clement despatched 
ee Carrillo with a small column, who took 

ruxilio on the 5th, with a few prisoners. 
The force of Morales consists of about 1300 
men. Castella was in Merida, with 300 men, a 








few horse, and all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood and Gomez was at hand with anoth- 
er column. . 

Chili—A General Convention was to be as- 
sembled in Peru, to determine a form of gov- 
ernment. 

Lima.—San Martin resumed the supreme 
government on the 22d of August. 

A letter from Barcelona of the 12th January 
states the feelings of the inhabitants to be en- 
thusiastic in the cause of liberty, and the suc- 
cess of Morales to be impossible, should he at- 
tempt Orinoco. 














| 


Te officers of the Spanish sloop of war In- 


and respect.—His religion was solid, his piety Blessings of Slavery.—Uhe Grand Jury of Charles- | fanta Maria Francisca, taken by the Columbian 
wy george oe ‘ Lee 8 jton present as a grievance, the number of schools | squadron, were released on parole by Com. 


sincere, his modesty unassumed, and his benev- | which are kept within the city by persons of colour, ' Daniels on the 25th Dec. 


The Vencedor returned from Cumana and 
Margarita, with two cannon, and a number of 
seamen to complete the equipment of the 
sloop of war Constitution. The Vencedor 
joined Com. Daniels at Ocumana, and will ac- 
company his squadron on an important enter- 
prise. 

The latest of our papers contains no news 
from the armies, which seems to augur nothing 
favourable—we cannot even find any remarks 
on the subject, which is a little remarkable, 
considering the short distance between Carac- 
cas and the scene of action. Much agitation 
seems to exist in the city, as we notice a plan 
recommended to the government for the expul- 
sion of all who do not entertain republican sen- 
timents, on the ground that many . persons are 
allowed to reside there who are undoubted- 
ly spies. D. Adv. 





Erratum.—Near the bottom of the first column on 
our first page, of the present number, for ‘ seem’ read 
seam. 

PES LL SDD LPL NE SOIT ITS E IEEE TEE IED 
MARRIED, 

In Providence, Mr. John Wardwell, to Miss Dorcas 
Corey Snow. 

In Newburyport, Mr. George Emery, to Miss Polly 
Foote—Mr. Thomas Goodwin, to Miss Eliza Ann Jew- 
ett. 

In Lunenburg, on Sunday evening, Mr. James C. 
Harrod, to Miss Jane Turner. 

In Harvard, Mr William Bowles Willard, to Miss 
Abiah W. Harrod. 

In Newton, by the Rey. Mr. Francis, Mr. Richard 
G. Wheatland, of Salem, to Miss Mary B. Richard- 
son, daughter of John Richardson, Esq. 








DIED, 

In Plymouth, Mrs. Jane, wife of Mr. Eleazer Mor- 
ton, aged 66. ‘ 

In Salem, Sally Knight, daughter of the late Mr. 
Aaron Knight, aged 10—Mrs. Mary Henderson, wife 
of Mr. Joseph Henderson. 

In = on the 19th inst. Mrs. Mercy Paige, 
aged Cil. 

Sin New-Bedford, on the 20th inst. Capt. Silas Par- 
ker, aged $0—a worthy and respectable citizen. , 

In Fairhaven, Mrs. Elizabeth Drew, wife of Mr 
Joshua Drew, aged 56. 

In Detroit, Mrs. Harriet Fllert, daughter of Capt. 
Alpheus Williams, formerly of Chariton, aged 24, 
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EY ER EN 
POBTRY. 
From the Aberdeen Journal. 
HEAVEN. 
THERE is a land of calm delight, 
To sorrowing mortals given ; 
There rapturous scenes enchant the sight, 


And all to soothe their souls unite ; 
Sweet is their rest—in heaven. 











There glory beams on all the plains, 
And joy, for hope, is given ; 
There music swells in sweetest strains, 
And spotless beauty ever reigns, 
And all is love—in heaven. 


There cloudless skies are ever bright; 
Thence gloomy scenes are driven; 

There sun’s dispense unsullied light, 

And planets beaming on the sight, 
Illume the fields of heaven, 


There is a stream that ever flows, 
To passing pilgrims given ; 

There fairest fruit immortal grows ; 

The verdant flower eternal blows 
Amid the fields—of heaven. 


There is a great and glorious prize, 
For those with sin who’ve striven ; 
Tis bright as star of evening skies, 
And, far above it, glittering lies 
A golden crown—in heaven. 


Aiscellany, 


HOME ; 
Or a short account of Charles Grafton. 


A few years since, in travelling from Boston 
to New-York, to take command of a vessel, in 
which | had made a former and very successfui 
voyage, there were in the stage coach with me 
another master, and two mates; and conversation, 
as might be expected, often turned upon events 
which had occurred at sea. We rode very 
happily together, though the day had been 
tempestuous ; but at night, the roads having 
become very bad, the horses impatient, and the 
darkness so great as to make it very difficult to 
guide them, the carriage was overturned ; and 
we were all sufficiently bruised and uncomfort- 
able, to make us glad of the shelter of the 
meanest hat, and of the kindness even of the 
poorest individual. We looked about us, and 
soon perceived a light ; and almost as soon 
heard the cheering language of sympathy and 
benevolence. ‘ Go in, ge in,” said the stran- 
ger, extending his hands to feel us; for we 
could scarcely be seen. We very readily ac- 
cepted his invitation, and entered the house.— 
At the door we were received by a woman, 
about sixty years of age. ‘Come in, come in,”’ 
said she, with all that generous hospitality, 
which none knows better how to value than a 
sailor, “I hope no one is injured.” Not 
much,” said1; ‘a sailor would not think it 
much to be cast away, if he could step at once 
into as snug a cabin as this is.’ The word 
satlor caused her immediately to observe us 
more attentively ; and I saw in her counte- 
nance an expression of peculiar sensibility and 
anxiety. She piled wood upon the fire ; went 
to the door to listen to the voice of her hus- 
band ; returned, and inquired what she could 
get for us ; and, after a moment or two, went 
again to the door to listen. My fellow-travel- 
lers, in congratulating themselves upon their 
safety, and one in examining his arm, and 
another his leg, were too much engaged to no- 
tice the good woman any further than to cor- 
dially thank her, and to assure her that they 
needed no assistance. But my curiosity was 
awakened ; and I was in no small degree grat- 
ified, when the old man entered and said, “ well, 
gentlemen, you must put up with such accom- 
modations as I can give you for the night ; for 
the coach is so much broken that we cannot 
repair it until the morning.” 

‘The good woman seized the first favourable 
moment of whispering to her husband, “ these 
are sea-faring men, my dear.” Instantly | per- 
ceived anew, and more striking expression of 
countenance. It was an expression of plea- 
sure ; but mixed, as { cannot describe, with 
something, which I was certain was not plea- 
sure. It was a countenance oj the greatest 
kindness, but deeply marked with lines of suf- 
fering. He came towards us, while his wife be- 
gan immediately to make provision for a sup- 
per. Irose, and giving him my hand, said, 
“ we are sailors, and accustomed to danger.” — 
A tear startled into his eye ; and, offering his 
hand to each, he gave us the most cordial wel- 
come. He then left us, to assist the driver in 
the care of his horses, and to bring our baggage 
into the house. 

It was half an hour before our host return- 
ed ; and in this interval, two or three stories, 
told by my companions, 30 fixed the attention 
of the farmer’s wife, ¢nd once or twice ap- 
peared to produce in her so great an agitation 
of spirits, that for a moment I was even alarm- 
ed. A good supper, however, was soon pro- 
vided, and my weary companions were glad 
to be shown to bed. But I excused myself 
from going with them., as in truth I preferred 
the fire-side, and was very desirous of a 
more intimate acquaintance with my new 
friends. 

I began to inquire of the old man the size 
of his farm, the numbe:r of his cattle, and the 
produce of his fields. 
had not touched the st ring, on which his sor- 
rows hung. In reture., he asked me of my voy- 
ages, and of the dangers and sufferings of sail- 
ors. I saw in his eye, and in the whole coun- 
tenance and manner of himself and his wife, an 
unutterable anxiety 4:nd depression of mind.— 

















But I soon found that I 
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“* My good friend,” said I, ** sailors are not the 
worst of men. There are good and bad 
among them, as in all other classes of society ; 
and | have known as good men—aye, a few as 
truly good—as I have known upon the land.— 
But the exposures of a young seaman are in- 
deed very great.” ‘ Pardon me, sir,” said the 
old man, as he drew his rough hand over his 
eye ; “I know, yes, 1 know the dangers of a 
sailor’s life. My second son is a sailor ; and ] 
know not that we shall ever see him again.— 
He has not returned to us these four years, and 
{ fear”—He could not express his fears. Un- 
able longer to restrain her emotions, his wife 
now wept in that silent agony of grief, that | 
knew not myself how to speak, and scarcely 
how to refrain from weeping. But immediate- 
ly forming the resolution, “ you shall not lose 
your son, if it be possible to save him,” I said, 
“ Your boy, notwithstanding, may be alive and 
well : and if I can find him out, you shall have 
no reason to complain of the storm of this night, 
nor of any of the trouble which we have given 
you.” © O speak not of trouble,” said the old 
man; “{ thank God for seeing you; and if you 
could indeed find my child’’—He paused again, 
leaving his sentence unfinished ; but after a 
moment continued, *“ yet it is not impossible.” 
“© How old,” said J,“ is your son 2?” = * T'wen- 
ty-four last October,” he replied. “ He. left 
us at fifteen; and in a year returned, much 
grown ; but ah! unlike what he was when we 
gave him our parting blessing. He went again, 
and again returned: But how shall I teli you 
of the anguish of my heart? Again he left us, 
with the best council which we could bestow, 
and with many prayers. But at twenty we saw 
him—O! it ismore than a father’s heart can 
sustain.” He sobbed. Herose and walked ;— 
and his wife, unable to bear the double burden 
of his grief and her own, left the room. How 
affecting are the tears of the aged! Above all. 
the tears of an aged father and mother, mourn- 
ing over the lost virtue of theirchild! I must 
have had a heart of stone, to have been unmoved. 
Yes, I wept. 

“ Are you a father ?” said the old man. “I 
am,” I replied; “ but my children are yet too 
young to excite much anxiety.” “God _ pre- 
serve you,” he said, “from the anguish of a 
broken heart. You are a stranger to me, and 
ere the first stranger to whom I have opened 
my sorrows. But you have drawn them from 
me. I have lived sixty-five years, and have 
received many, very many blessings ; and can 
remember, too, many days of bitter sufler'ng.— 
But this last trial is the heaviest of all. 1 have 
buried a son, strong, active, generous, and in 
early piety, all which a father might hope ;— 
anda daughter of seventeen, tall, straight as 
our own pines, beautiful, the delight of her 
mother and myself. But she died with an un- 
shaken faith, and a hope fuil of immortality. — 
They are at rest; and, concerning them, | am 
in peace. But our days pass in sorrow ; and 
our nights, especially when the storm rages 
around us, in painful watchfulness. His moth- 
er will not sleep to night ; for the image ot 
our poor boy, in times like this, is constantly 
before us.” ‘ I will leave no exertion untried 
for you, my good friend,” said I ; “ and if he is 
to be found, he shall find in me a father.” He 
turned short, and grasped my hand—-‘* The 
father of mercies bless you !” said he. 
“6 Should I fall asleep in such a night as this, in 
my dreams I should be seeking my Charies in 
some desolate country, while I felt myself ex- 
posed to all the severity of the weather ; or i 
should be with him on the ocean, and see him 
fallen from the mast into the sea, and, in the 
agony of death, calling upon me tosave him ;— 
or I should be in some place of profaneness and 
profligacy, where I should hear his voice ;— 
where I should see him ; but from which he 
would escape, and leave me to the pursuit of 
him, amidst all the horrors ofthe storm.” “1 
have forgotten,” said I, “ to ask his name. “It 
is Charles Grafton.” 

I sat till twelve with the old man, and was 
then willing to retire. He felt that he had 
said enough, and became silent. It was no 
common effort which he had made, and I felt 
too deep a reverence for his silence, unnecessa- 
rily to interrupt it. I retired, but not to sleep. 
I could not think of these distressed parents and 
sleep. I knew Charles, for he had once sailed 
with me; but 1 knew nothing of him with 
which I could console the heart of his faither. 
But (thought I) he has had a_ pious education ; 
and though the seeds which have sprung up be 
choked, their root, perhaps,is not dead. 
There is hope of a tree, ifit be cut down, that it 
will sprout again, and that the tender branch there- 
of will not cease. Though the root therof wax 
old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
ground, yet through the scent of water it will bud, 
and Bring forth boughs like a plani.* This was 
a precious reflection ; and I cherished it, as if 
it had been suggested by an angel. My antici- 
pated voyage had now an interest altogether 
new ; and I felt that I should be compensated 
for any efforts, if I might be the instrument of 
rescuing this young man from ruin, and of glad- 
dening the hearts of his aged and most worthy 
parents, by witnessing his return to virtue and 
true happiness. 

In reflections like these, the hours of night 
wore away ; and when I came with my com- 
panions, in the morning, to the room which we 
had left, we found the old man and his wife at 
the fire. ‘The thought now first occurred to 
me, that we had occupied together all their 
beds. It was so. But an apology, or ex- 
dression of regret, was utterly forbidden. A 
good breakfast awaited us ; and, by the assist- 
ance of Mr. Grafton and his eldest son, the 
stage coach was soon in readiness, and we were 
prepared to resume our journey. 








* Job xiv. 7, 8, 9. 





1 soon sailed for Liverpool, from whence I; to him the circumstances 


was bound for the North West Coast. 1 have | 
no wish to write a narrative of my voyage, 
for, considered simply as a voyage, it was not 
more interesting than have been a hundred 
other long voyages. Butashort account of 
Charles Grafton, may perhaps be useful to 
some young sailors: and, in the course of it, 
I would very respectfully offer a few re- 
marks to masters, which | can only wish may 
be as candidly received, as they are kindly in- 
tended. 

We left New-York at the close of April ; and 
on the 20th of May, were in the river Mersey. 
Not a day—nor, | can safely say, for many 
hours together—was the image of the venera- 
ble, distressed farmer and his wife, absent from 
my mind ; and inconsiderate as | could not but 
sometimes think that 1 had been, in awakening 
in these parents even a hope, that | might 
bring their child to them, I was resolved not to 
enter a port, nor to visit a vessel, without in- 
quiring for him. ‘To seek for a sailor, without 
knowing even to which quarter of the globe he 
had sailed, seems, indeed, an enterprise almost 
as desperate, as to attempt to take up again the 
exact drop which we have seen fall into the 
water. But! had given my word, and was de- 
termined to be faithful to it. Was it chance 
then, or was it providence? I am not disposed 
to quarrel about words ; but when I accomplish 
an important object, and especially when I have 
many times secretly looked to God, with the 
hope that I should not be disappointed, I have 
felt, what all the reasonings of the world could 
not disprove to me, that to God I owed my hap- 
piness, and that He hadaclaim to my best 
gratitude. A ship arrived from Holland, on- 
ly the day before I was ready to sail, and | 
took the earliest opportunity of making my last 
application. For a moment, my happiness was 
complete. The first person whom I saw 
was Charles Grafton. It is possible, under oth- 
er circumstances, that I might not have known 
him. But the habit which I had acquired of 
thinking of him, with his resemblance of his 
father, whose countenance I can never foreet, 
made me instanly remember him. ‘Have | 
found you 2?” said I. But recollecting that my 
tirst business was with the captain, | immedi- 
ately inguired for him. 

‘The business was soon settled between us ; 
and through the kindness of Capt. L 
Charles’ agreement to the plan was only neces- 
sary to its accomplishment. In this there was 
but little difficulty ; and before evening he was 
in my ship. <A friend was with me who was 
just returning to America; and I wrote the fol- 
lowing note, assuring him that I would be an- 
swerable for any expense in securing its safe 
deliverance. 





. 
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o Mr. J. Grafton. 

MY DEAR siR—Your son iswith me. Ishallnot 
probably return for two years, but depend up- 
on it, | shail not forget my promise; and | 
hope yet again to enjoy your brown loaf and 
black jug, under circumstances in which they 
will furnish a sweeter repast, than the best 
spread tables of the world. Accept my affec- 
tionate remembrance and best wishes. 


G. H. 


My first object was to gain the confidence of 
Gratton. His attachment to me, and my influ- 
ence over him, would foilow of course. Capt. 
L said that he was a good sailor. | 
000 found him also to be grateful. A fort- 
night passed after leaving Liverpool, in which 
i shewed him all the kindness which was con- 
sistent with his situation; and letting my mates 
into ihe secret of my objects, I had him, in the 
evenings, several timesin the cabin. On these 
occasions, and when alone together, I gave him 
the advice which [ thought that he most need- 
ed ; referred him tenderly to the unhappiness 
of his past life ; and without suggesting to him 
that | had seen his parents, drew from him the 
acknowledgement that he had not seen them 
for more than four years. A serious recollec- 
tion of his father and mother affected him deep- 
ly, and he began to lament his new engage- 
ment, because it prevented him from returning 
to them. I occasionally threw out suggestions 
of the anxiety of parents, when their children 
have been long absent ; of the happiness of pa- 
rents in the virtue, and their misery in the mis- 
conduct of their children ; and of the joy with 
which a father and mother must receive a 
child, who they had feared was lost to them 
forever. ‘The reflection wassometime as much 
as he could bear ; and so desirous did he be- 
come, if there should be an opportunity, of 
working his way immediately to America, that 
l one evening said to him, “ Suppose, Charles 
you could get to your native country again, 
would you go home 2?” 

* Would | sir? O certainly. It is now the 
only blessing which I ask of heaven, to see 
my old father and mother.” 

* But four years,” said I, “ is a long time.— 
Perhaps—it is possible—should you arrive, 
that you might not see them.” 

“The thought, sir, is misery. I cannot en- 
dure it. Ihave been indeed a wretch. Bui 
the prayer which | learned at my mother’s 
knees, I have hardly failed of saying, at leas: 
on ship board, as often as | have thrown my- 
self into my hammock. But perhaps f have 
been the murderer of that mother; of as good 
a father, as was ever given to a child.” 

_ I let him give full vent to these strong feel- 
ings; for they were the feelings of returning 
virtue. At length he said, “ what would I not 
give—what would [ not do—but for an hour te 
see them!” And what would you do,” I re- 
plied, “ could you but hear from them 7” “ Is 
it possible ?” said he. “ It is indeed. I have 
seen them, and in a short time they will know 
that you are with me.” My God, 1 thank 





thee !” he exclaimed, with as strong devotion 
as I believe could be felt by man. 1 explained 





; which had | 
me to his parents, and MY promise Introduceg 
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curing to find him. “ And now. Chania” 
I.“ go to your hammock.” = « Thank ‘ Said 
he replied ; “ and if you wi meh sit,” 


: . ll allow j 
ye? ame, | will give you an senta o ho 
which will at least be a relief to my ennai 

hd; 


and enable me, with greater advantage to 
myself under your future direction.” ’ Put 
[ To be continued.} 
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From the Sierra Leone Gatette, 


Aug. 31, 
HORRORS OF THE SLAVE TRapr. 
The case of the Portuguese schooner SanJ 
Hallace, prize to Lt. Hagan of the Thistle Me 
condemned in the Mixed Commission Co 1 oe 
fords a melancholy instance of the cafes 
and atrocious manner in which the Slaye T, 7 
is carried on to Leeward. This schooner sc 
did not measure seven tons burthen Was 
twenty-eight feet long, and the space ov . 
water casks, in which the miserable eka 
irons were stowed, was bare! , : 
es in height. , 7 ssventeen inch 
From the information obtained b 
in the river Calabar, corroborated by gm 
dence taken in this colony, it appears that hig 
ty negroes were put on board this boat jp the 
Calabar; that they were at sea near] { 
months without being able to make hi 





when they put back to Calabar with the logs of 





10 negroes literally staryed and crush 
It was at this period the boats of ie ae 
made the seizure, and rescued the remaini ; 
twenty from the grasp of Duke Ephraim, j 
whose possession they then were. The state 
to which these poor creatures were reduced 
when received on board the Thistle, Lieut Ha. 
gan describes as most dreadful; the action of 
the irons on their arms and ancles, and the 
sores produced by the small casks, on which 
they were stowed, added to their extreme state 
of emaciation and debility, presenting alto. 
gether such a spectacle of horror and suffering 
humanity, as that officer, long as he had been up- 
on the coast, never before witnessed. Six or 
eight of these victims of slave-dealing cupidity 
died on board the Thistle on the passage to this 
port; the remainder were, of course, placed in 
the hospitals, where we understand they are in 
a fair way of recovery 
BRADFORD'S HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

This book deserves to be read, and, therefore, 

deserves to be recommended—it speaks of times 








and of men which should never be forgotten.— 
The glorious and successful struggle for our 
rights and privileges, for our laws, religion and 
goverument, are here ably porfrayed; and the 
character of those eminent men who sonobly and 
with such a firm, undeviating and patriotic spir- 
it contended against the administration and par- 
liament of Great Britain, illustrated in a faithful 
and correct statement of what they attempted 
and affected. There cannot be a more entertain 
ing or useful book. The events recorded are 
numerous and exceedingly momentous—the 
characters real, but chivalrous—the narative in- 
teresting, and the catastrophe splendid and hap- 
py: The style and language of this history is 
such as it ought to be, grave and perspicuous; 
it has no embellishments but correctness in facts. 
In history, truth is better than ornament; and in 
relating events of such magnitude and interest 
as is contained in this volume, any attempt at 
fine writing would be beneath the subject. It 
is a book for New-England men, and we trusi 
that every citizen of Massachusetts will be proud 
to have it in his possession. Pat. 
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Pe published, and for sale at this office and by 
the principal booksellers in this city, 
“ REMARKS on the MIRACULOUS CHARACTER 
of OUR LORD. By A Bergan Layman.” [Price 
20 cts. 

The above work will be for sale by the princip# 
booksellers in their respective towns. Feb. 21. 





UST published by O. Everet, No. 13, Corniil’ 

“ 4 COLLECTION of ESSAYS and TRACTS in 

THEOLOGY. By Jarep Jrarxs. No. I. Januatys 
1823. 

Contents. : 

Tcrretin, on Fundamentals in Religion—Avav- 

zit’s Essays—On Mysteries in Religion—Honour due 

to Jesus Christ—Power of Jesus Christ—On the Ey 

Spirit—Christ’s Charge to his Apostles—General ue 

of the Lord’s Supper—Remarks on John xiv. 28. 
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Friend of Youth. 


NOR sale, at Cummines & Hinz1ar0’s, No. 4, 
Cornhill, “ THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, ot 2¢¥ 
Selection of Lessons in prose and verse, for Schoo of 
and Families, to imbue the Young with sentiments 
Piety, Humanity, and Universal Benevolence. 
Noan WORCESTER, D. D. — 








PAXTON’S ILLUSTRATION. se 
UMMINGS & HILLIARD have just sgt | 
Pazxton’s Illustration of the Holy wid or 
From the Geography ofthe Fast. 2.. From the ero 
al History of the East. 3. From the Customs 4 
cient and Modern Nations ; with Notes—by the 
Ira Chase, A. M. - 

To the whole is added, Carpenter's Introduction 
the Geography of the New Testament; = M4 4 
Maps. ae 
TRUE MESSIAH EXALTED. 

THIRD EDITION of this deservedly fore 
Tract has just been published by John ys re 
F'sq. Keene, (N. H.) and is now for sale at this 
price 75 cts. per doz. $5 per hundred. 
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The following is the st 
since published in Provic 
Questions fo Calvinists, 
Calvinistic Compact, frov 
anti-Predestinarian.” 


The Calvi 


According: to Calv 
was entered into by t 
able trinity,” which 
Gill: “The covenat 
agreement, made from 
vine persons, more es 
ther and Sen, concern 
elect.” Body of Divit 
it (this compact) God 
his Son, that he shall 
service, on condition ¢ 
confer such and such | 
him, and on the elect 1 
of God stipulates and a 

osed and prescribed. 

« The Father plano 
proposed the work,” | 
charge of the chosen o 
law in the reom ar 





360, BS V9 
The Holy Giost is 
amere bystander, spect 
aplemn transaction ;”” “ 
probation of, and assen 
covenant,” 394. His 
that of regeneratin 
elect. 
In pursuance of th 
“ Christ by his suretys 
of his people upon hi 
solely responsible for i 
by their obligation to pe 
ing taken it on himsel! 
entirely set free from | 
came their surety,” 38 
fold; first, of obedien 
which he yielded, “ 
made righteous.” ‘I 
ishment, incurred thro 
in them; the curse of 
the penalty of it, death 
justice, “the demerit « 
erlasting punishment an 
Now for the paymen 
ment. In the third of the 
of England, are these | 
for us, and was buried, 
ed that Ae went down in 
there is thus described 
Fuller, Essays, p. 154, 
which Fuller suppress 
from Calyin’s Institutes 
had died merely a corp 
have been answered by 
he should, as it were. 
of hell, and the horror 
chastisement of our pe: 
He was smitten of his 
and bruised for our 
meant that he was put } 
ed, as surety and pledg 
person himself, to sust 
the punishment that 
upon them, save only t 
en of death.” That 
of the divine displeasu 
smitten and tormented | 
feel all the tokens of G 
punisheth.” “Thus (I 
tending with the powe 
dread of death, and wit 
obtained the victory.” 
: In order to complete 
Vinism, take the follow 
mmons, as expressive 
of society, enjoyed by 
pact, “This mutual 
which each person ha 
and arose from the per 
ofeach other. The F 
the Son loves the Fathe 
them both,” 409, Thi 
ciety is the source of | 
Society affords the gré 
a erage of persons o 
the coe disposition, of 
Hol a. pursuits, 'T 
Y Ghost are perfect 
es 
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in The writer protests ag 
s levity, things ser 
* suggest itself, it un 
burlesque which this mo: 
Pon the most solemn of al 
hit what ground then 
é) h, or obedience, or any 


“a? certainly nothing c 


tana pray what death « 
with the God Jesus or t 
Pons armies of hell ? 
ih r Tod over 
in eath? Andd 
ca satisfaction in thre 
od “9 who was “; 
; of God,” his Fat 
tem divinity chastise 
RE oy severity as to be. 
r F every transgres: 
ones ? 


ond ets when he “* wres 
Father.» smitten and torn 





